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The old man lay on the ottoman in a deep sleep. His head was bent forward and to one side. His cheeks were flushed with sleep, and that made his face look fuller and younger.
Sleeping there, he seemed neither sick nor particularly old. He was like a figure of Poseidon, resting after the wild festivities of life—the picture of victorious vitality, of indestructible fame. How very true was his jest about the "stocking," which he would certainly go on knitting a while yet!
When I had silently left the room and stood in the hall again, I heard the distant rumbling of artillery for the first time. The Red Army was now scarcely forty miles from Agnetendorf.
At breakfast Anni said that the Lament for Dresden had already been broadcast. The morning paper also had it. I listened to the distant rumbling. I did not feel very cheerful.
Later I spoke with Gerhart Hauptmann for a long time. He felt quite chipper. He did not seem to notice the sinister rumbling outside.
"We must not lose faith—I mean the proverbial faith that moves mountains," he said. "Every war is a trial by God. Just look at German history!"
He spoke about the Thirty Years' War, weighing his words carefully. "The greater the distress was, the more purely and the more ardently did the German spirit glow; and it still has much in store for us Germans to do and certainly also for others . . ."
Looking into the dark and uncertain future, he concluded softly, "For my part I'll stick by my household motto: Ex corde lux—'light from the heart' ... It has always helped me along."
When I left, Margarete and I agreed to remain in close touch with each other.
"Perhaps we will still be surprised—I mean pleasantly, of course," she said in jest, seemingly composed.
'Til count on that . . ."
But neither of us believed what we were saying.
Breslau was about to fall. The Gauleiter of Silesia had fled from his "fortress" by plane. He landed in Hirschberg, spent the night there, and then disappeared dressed in the uniform of a private. It was said that he committed suicide a little later in a village in Saxony.
Schorner's troops were still stationed along the mountain range. Part way up the mountains heavy artillery was being installed. The militia, auxiliary police, and civilians were employed to construct tank barricades.
We could still hear the rumbling of the artillery at Liegnitz; it was silent for one day and then started up again. Fantastic rumors kept everyone in suspense. According to one, the Red Army was advancing